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PIONEER SCHOOLS OF LOS ANGELES. 

BY H. D. BARROWS. 

I have been requested to write a paper for the Pioneer Society, 
giving my recollections of the schools and of the educational fa- 
cilities, generally, of Los Angeles in the early years of its history 
as an American city. As Mr. J. M. Guinn has written a valuable 
historical account of the early schools of Los Angeles, printed in 
the Historical Society's Annual for 1897, pages 76 to 81, the fol- 
lowing sketch will consist mainly of my own desultory recollections 
which are given for what they are worth: 

When I came to Los Angeles in the latter part of 1854, eight 
years after the change of government, there were two brick school 
buildings, one on the site of the present Bryson block, corner of 
Second and Spring Streets, and the other on Bath, now North 
Main Street. 

. According to Mr. Guinn, Mayor Stephen C. Foster is entitled 
to the credit of inaugurating the public school system of our city, 
and to him is due the honor of being its first active School 
Superintendent. 

Under the Mexican regime, school facilities were very meager. 
Rancheros who could afford the expense, as a rule, employed 
private teachers whenever competent persons could be found. Thus, 
Don Jose Sepulveda employed; at one period a Spanish teacher 
by the name of Domingo Quiroz, to instruct his children in the 
rudiments of. the Spanish language. Later he sent his two sons, 
Ygnacio and Andronico, to a school at Monterey to prepare them 
for college. They then went to Boston, where they remained four 
or five years, taking a thorough college course. The former of 
these two young men, served here several years as District Judge. 
He is now a practicing attorney in the City of Mexico, where at 
one time he was Secretary of the United States Legation at that 
capital. Many of the older members of our Society were very 
well acquainted with Judge Sepulveda. 

Governor Romaldo Pacheco, I believe, received his education 
at the Sandwich Islands. One of Bernardo Yorba's later private 
teachers was Pio Quinto Davila, who afterwards became a teacher 
at the Parish school of the old Plaza church. I knew Don Pio well. 
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Don Manuel Dominguez also employed private teachers at his 
ranch home. 

Don Ignacio Coronel, father of Don Antonio, had a school at 
his son's place, corner of Alameda and Seventh Streets, when I 
came here in 1854, and for some time after, where Spanish children 
of the neighborhood received elementary instruction. He gave his 
own children a good education. The Padres also taught poor 
children to read and write. 

Wm. Wolfskill, Pioneer of 1831, maintained a family school 
in the '50s, for many years, mostly in English, wherein his own 
children received a good education, and two of his brother's sons, 
John, of this county, and Joseph C. Wolfskill of Suisun, and W. 
R. Rowland and brothers, the children of Samuel Carpenter, of 
Los Nietos, relatives of the family; J. E. Pleasants of Santiago 
and others, also were taught for longer or shorter periods. 

Rev. J. W. Douglas, founder of the first religious paper pub- 
lished in California, was one of the first teachers employed by Mr. 
Wolfskill. Following him were: Miss Goodnow, afterwards wife 
of Judge H. J. Wells of San Francisco and Boston; H. D. Barrows 
(1854-1858) ; A. F. Waldemar, and a Spanish teacher (whose name 
I forget). 

Wm. Workman, Pioneer of 1841, of La Puente rancho, employed 
as private teachers, a Mr. Frank Carlton and Fred Lambourn. 

Among the gentlemen with whom I was brought into somewhat 
intimate association, as a member of the School Board, between 
the years of 1857 and 1877, were the following: Judge W. G. 
Dryden, Capt. Geo. J. Clarke, M. Kremer, W. H. Workman, Dr. 
J. P. Widney, Alfred James, Wm. Lacy and Dr. Jos. Kurtz. My 
service was longest on the board with Mr. Kremer and Mr. Work- 
man. Judge Dryden was a most interesting and picturesque 
character. We used to visit the schools at the close of each term 
to acquaint ourselves with the progress that the pupils had made 
during the preceding term. I remember on one occasion at the 
brick schoolhouse, corner of Spring and Second Streets, after a 
class of youngsters, boys and girls, had concluded a very creditable 
recitation, Judge Dryden, as chairman of the board, felt it in- 
cumbent on him to offer some remarks commendatory of the per- 
formance. He was exceedingly formal and precise in his speech, 
and, pointing with a long bony finger at one of the larger girls, he 
said, somewhat haltingly, but with much emphasis : "That female — 
that female girl, recited remarkably well!" Those present re- 
pressed smiles with some difficulty. 

I once heard the Judge remark before a small crowd, to a 
prominent citizen, who came up, whose pants happened to be too 
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short: "Major, your trouser legs need a pair of sinkers 1" On 
another occasion of our visit to the Spring Street school, a rather 
uneasy youngster, to keep him out of mischief was made by the 
teacher to sit on the edge of the low platform in front of our more 
or less dignified board. The boy sat near my feet and he wriggled 
and twisted about a good deal, sometimes facing me and some- 
times with one side towards me, with his feet drawn up under 
him on the platform in such a position that he could not save 
himself if he lost his balance. I knew it was undignified — but the 
temptation was too strong, for a streak of boyishness is, and has 
been since my boyhood, an inextinguishable part of my nature, — 
I gave the youngster a slight push with my toe, and he went 
sprawling helplessly on the floor like a tumble-bug. He looked up 
at me amazed ; the balance of the people did not know, and never 
knew who gave the impulse that started that tumble, they merely 
thought the boy in his wriggling lost his balance. 

Judge Dryden, who understood Spanish (his first wife belonged 
to the Nieto family, grantees of the Santa Gertrudes rancho), 
negotiated with a Mexican for the purchase of a lot on the corner 
of San Pedro and Washington Streets, for $100. We erected a 
one-story brick building on the lot, and it was used as the school- 
house of that neighborhood for many years. I suppose, as the 
school population of that vicinity has increased rapidly in recent 
years, that building has been replaced by a larger structure. 

In 1871, Dr. Rose, one of our city teachers of wide experience 
as an educator, drafted a bill, which we persuaded our City Council 
to indorse, providing for the issue of $20,000 school bonds for the 
purpose of erecting an eight-room building on the hill, which the 
school children called "pancake hill," where the county courthouse 
now stands. This bill, which was passed by the Legislature of 
1872, provided that the three then existing members of the School 
Board (Kremer, Barrows and Workman), should constitute a 
building committee, which was authorized to erect the proposed 
edifice; and that thereafter two more members should be added to 
the Board, they were Wm. Pridham and Col. Geo. H. Smith, which 
should constitute the Board of Education of the City of Los An- 
geles. I should add that the building was afterwards moved to 
California Street, where it now stands. With the increase of school 
room and the increased number of classes, the problem that now 
confronted the Board was the matter of grading the schools. The 
first principal of the new building was Prof. A. G. Brown, who 
brought to me, as President of the Board, a strong letter of recom- 
mendation from John Swett, more than any other man "The Father 
of the Public Schools of California." 
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Before the commencement of the term for which Prof. Brown 
was engaged, he told, me that he had been for thirteen years 
adjunct professor of the University of North Carolina. He was a 
very learned man, but he did not, he told me, believe in the theory 
of grading schools — that the idea was repugnant to him. To which 
I replied that the State, in my view rightly insisted, that in the 
public schools, which it supported by taxation, all pupils should . 
be required to master certain necessary fundamentals in education, 
before they should be permitted to be promoted, to the neglect of 
said essentials ; but that just as fast as pupils mastered the required 
studies, they could be advanced to the higher grades. Prof. Brown 
seemed to assent to this view* but when wcrk commenced many of 
the class teachers in the new building, who had previously taugnt in 
graded schools, naturally desired to know his plans, that they 
might work in conformity therewith. But as he had no pians for 
organiizng the schools on a graded basis, he was much annoyed 
that he should be persistently asked by his subordinates fo» sug- 
gestions and guidance as to their several functions in a general 
plan. He finally told them it was none of their business what his 
plans were. And so each class teacher worked on in an isolated 
fashion, as best she could, without much regard to any unity of 
action by the whole corps. 

It had been determined by the Board that the engagement of 
the new principal should commence two weeks before the regular 
school term began, in view of the fact that there was much pre- 
liminary work to be done. But I became fully convinced before 
the expiration of these two weeks that our newly-engaged principal 
was not the person the situation demanded; but I was not able to 
convince the majority of our Board of that fact till the end of the 
ensuing term, when they unanimously came over to my view that a 
change was necessary. And so, for the next term, Dr. W. T. 
Lucky, an educator of wide experience who was in entire sympathy 
with the Public School system of this country was engaged; -and 
under him, our schools were organized on a thoroughly efficient 
basis, whereby the best possible results were made possible of at- 
tainment in the education of the youth of our city. 

From all of which experience I was confirmed in the belief 
I long had held, namely, of the unwisdom and inutility of employing 
any one to superintend or administer a system, which he does not 
believe in. 

I recall with pleasure some of the names of the bright galaxy 
of teachers of both city and county, with whom I became acquainted 
as a member of the Board of Education, and as a County superin- 
tendent. Miss Mary E. Hoyt and her mother, Mrs. Gertrude 
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Hoyt, were among the earliest teachers under American rule. Miss 
Hoyt continued to teach in our city schools for many years. She 
was a thoroughly womanly woman, and withal, a competent teacher, 
and her influence on the young women who became her pupils 
during her long and very valuable service to this community, was 
most admirable. Miss Louisa Hayes, who afterward became the 
wife of Dr. John S. Griffin, was one of the very early teachers of 
Los Angeles. Miss Frankie Scott also taught for a long time and 
was greatly beloved. Most of these and others were teachers in 
the public schools before I became connected with the school board ; 
i. e., prior to 1857. 

Of the large company who taught after that date, or during 
the next twenty years, I can only recall a few. Dr. Rose was a 
teacher of wide experience, and, though his methods of disciplining 
bad or unruly boys, were of a summary kind, especially in those 
cases where he saw that no other methods were effective, yet, on 
the whole, he was a highly successful teacher. Some of his "boys" 
— now prominent professional and business men, here and else- 
where, — owe a great deal to Dr. Rose and they held him, then, as I 
believe they do now, in the highest estimation. 

Other male teachers were Wm. McKee, C. H. Kimball and 
Wm. A. Wallace. Miss Anna Bryant, who afterwards was mar- 
ried to State Superintendent Anderson ; Miss Hodgkins, Miss 
Hawkes, now an orange grower of San Dimas, Miss Ella Hall 
Enderlein, now Mrs. Shepherd of Ventura ; Mrs. Averill, Mrs. Chloe 

B. Jones, later appointed City Superintendent, and Miss Anna Mc- 
Arthur were all notably excellent class teachers. 

Of county teachers, with whose merits as such, I had occasion 
to become well acquainted there were : Mrs. Loop, wife, of Rev. 

C. F. Loop, Episcopal minister of Los Angeles and Pomona; the 
Misses Hamilton of Indianapolis, who taught here in the '70s — the 
one in this city and at San Gabriel and the other at Anaheim, — 
Miss Scotchler, who married H. N. Alexander, a citizen here of 
prominence in early times, and some others in other parts of the 
county whom I did not know so well. 

There were other teachers in the City schools besides those 
whom I have mentioned, during the period of my connection with 
the Board, who, though perhaps less prominent, were nevertheless, 
not less faithful workers in their several spheres. 

Miss Marwedel, an accomplished kindergartner, established the 
first kindergarten in Los Angeles in the early seventies. Many 
parents sent their young children to her excellent private school. 
Her assistants were Miss Kate Douglass Smith (now the brilliant 
authoress, Mrs. Wiggin) ; and her sister, Miss Nora Smith. 
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At the present time I learn there are between fifty and sixty 
kindergarten classes connected with the public schools of this city. 

Many, yes, most of these trustees and teachers whom I have 
mentioned and, alas, not a few of the pupils of those early days, so 
full then of life and hope, have departed "to that bourne from 
which no traveler returns." 

Oh! the pathos of all these memories of persons whom I knew 
so well, who have passed away; and of the local school history of 
the now distant past, which, I at least, in some slight measure, 
helped to make. 

The public schools of Los Angeles, now most efficiently or- 
ganized and managed, have multiplied almost beyond belief in 
recent years. 



